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EDITORIAL 


LET’S NOT BURY EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO AND TELEVISION! 


All of us are understandably con- 
cerned when it is proposed that ra- 
dio and television functions be in- 
cluded in an audio-visual depart- 
ment. Radio and TV, especially in 
the preduction and utilization areas, 
require highly specialized prepara- 
tion and experience. 

The larger schools, and many of 
the smaller ones, were aware of the 
qualifications needed by radio and 
educators as compared with those in 
the audio-visual field and, in most 
cases, separated them administra- 
tively. The same separation exists 
today in most colleges. 

This writer, while serving with the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio in Washington, D.C., was one 
of a small group whose efforts led to 
the establishment of a radio educa- 
tion post in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. There was the feeling then as 
now that optimum progress in the 
educational uses of radio and TV re- 
quired an agency completely inde- 
pendent of the audio-visual depart- 
ment. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
furnished real leadership in radio- 
TV education, beginning with Com- 
missioner Cooper’s efforts and, later, 
those of the first radio education 
specialist. Under Commissioner Stu- 
debaker, the services of the Office 
to the educational uses of radio were 
greatly expanded and the educa- 
tional FM channel reservation was 
achieved. The services were contin- 
ued and an educational reservation 
of 242 TV channels took place dur- 
ing the tenure of Commissioner Mc- 
Grath. 

Extensive use of the radio-TV 
section of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has been made by schools, col- 
leges, and the industry. One of the 
radio section’s first services, in ad- 

(Continued on page 20) 





The Citizen and 
Educational TV 





by Robert R. Mullen 


Executive Director, National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television 


There are some new faces in the 
American educational broadcasting 
picture today. And they are growing 
in number. These are the faces not 
of educators nor of broadcasters but 
of a species hitherto much of a 
stranger to the field—lay persons, 
members of the general public. 

This citizen participation was not 
there in the history of AM. Nor was 
it there in the movement to establish 
stations on the 20 channels reserved 
for educators in the FM band. 

This new fact in broadcasting} is 
peculiar to the rise of educational 
television and is, I believe, a most 
hopeful augury of success in this ex- 
citing venture. 

The unrivalled impact of TV, its 
widespread and enthusiastic accept- 
ance, its bigness, and its new high in 
capital and operating costs have all 
combined to bring the public to the 
aid of the educator in his gallant 
efforts to utilize this new medium. 

All over the nation, citizens—busi- 
nessmen, professional men, civic 
leaders — are working shoulder to 
shoulder with educators, in many in- 
stances for the first time. It seems 
to me that this new spirit of cooper- 
ation cannot help but result in con- 
tinuing benefits even beyond the 
immediate result of success in tele- 
vision station construction. I think it 
portends a greater understanding 
generally by the public of the prob- 
lems of American education. This 
awakening to the problems and po- 
tentialities of American education by 
the public will of course be acceler- 
ated as these television stations ac- 


tually go on the air and reach into 
every home in the community. 

The spirit of this timely interces- 
sion is well epitomized by a state- 
ment issued by Charles E. Wilson, 
former national defense mobilizer 
and former head of General Electric, 
when he hailed education as “big 
business, perhaps the biggest single 
business existing today” and urged 
all-out support for educational tele- 
vision “by every man and woman 
who has serious consideration for 
this nation’s future and for the fu- 
ture of their children.” 

It was to serve and inform public- 
spirited citizens in communities over 
the nation that the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tel- 
evision was organized. By doing so 
it is now abundantly apparent that 
we are helping to tap an immense 
source of power which has never 
been effectively brought into play 
before. 

The NCCET’s program of assist- 
ance to citizen leaders includes ac- 
tion on various fronts. 

It has allied the support of many 
powerful national organizations as 
members of its Advisory Committee. 
These include, to mention a few, 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, American Institute of 
Banking, AMVETS, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 





Clubs. 

NCCET maintains a staff of field 
liaison officers who travel to all parts 
of the nation, advising with citizen 
groups on problems of organization, 
financing, and publicity. One field 
officer is stationed permanently on 
the West Coast. 

We distribute an illustrated bro- 
chure. We have available for key 
leaders a manual giving detailed 
suggestions on local organization. We 
issue a semi-monthly newsletter to 
a mailing list of some 20,000 national 
and community leaders reporting 
developments over the nation. We 
issue press releases on spot news in 
the movement and we supply spe- 
cially prepared material to maga- 
zines and broadcasting stations. We 
furnish groups with copies of a half- 
hour motion picture on the potenti- 
alities of educational television called 
“New Vision for Television.” 

Last May, the NCCET in conjunc- 
tion with the Joint Committee on 
Education Television held the First 
Nationa! Conference @n Educational 
Television in Washington attended 
by some 300 civic leaders and edu- 
cators from coast to coast. 

A key objective has been to enlist 
the support of commercial broad- 
casters, as we firmly believe that 
such support is not only in the pub- 
lic interest but is mutually benefi- 
cial. I am glad to report that gen- 
erally speaking such support has 
been forthcoming on a generous 
scale. The cash value of buildings, 
towers, studios, and equipment given 
to educational stations by commer- 
cial broadcasters up to date is close 
to $1,500,000. 

Two commercial broadcasters have 
donated FM stations. Many commer- 
cial broadcasters are rendering val- 
uable assistance by serving on com- 
mittees or by making available the 
technical and programming experi- 
ence of staff members. 

The importance of citizen partic- 
ipation is heightened by the trend 


of financial support for the educa- 
tional stations which has developed. 
It was formerly rather widely be- 
lieved that this financial support 
would come mainly from state legis- 
latures or from school systems. How- 
ever, since the allocation of the 
channels by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, it has become 
apparent that support will not be 
coming from this quarter on the re- 
quired scale. The result has been 
that communities are having to mo- 
bilize their resources. This is usually 
done by forming a non-profit cor- 
poration which includes not only the 
local educational and cultural insti- 
tutions but also prominent citizen 
leaders to assure prestige and finan- 
cial backing. 

One of the activities of the NCCET 
is to assist these corporations to ob- 
tain certificates from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau which will enable 
them to receive tax-exempt contri- 
butions. 

Lespite the fact that there are now 
more than 200 commercial television 
stations on the air and more than 
25,000,000 receivers in the hands of 
the public, we are still on the thresh- 
hold of the development of this new 
medium. Add to this the fact that the 
problems and potentialities of edu- 
cation—particularly adult education 
—are pretty much a trade secret and 
it is easy to understand the tremen- 
dous task that lies ahead in inform- 
ing American citizens of the oppor- 
tunities in educational television. 

We are confronted not only with 
the task of constructing stations on 
the 242 channels reserved by the 
FCC but also with the continuing 
task of maintaining support for the 
annual operating costs of these sta- 
tions through the years. 

My own considered judgment is 
that the challenge can be met if all of 
us concerned with this movement 
will do everything in our power to 
inform the citizens of America what 
is at stake. 





Radio vs. Television 


In The Schools 


Franklin Dunham 


U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


A most electrifying exhibition of 
interest in science and accompany- 
ing phenomena possible by sight 
and sound was recently demon- 
strated to 4,500 junior and senior 
high school students in New York 
City. Opened by Dr. Henry Heald, 
chanceller, New York University, at 
the studios of the American Broad- 
casting Company, these demonstra- 
tions were sent into two large thea- 
tres on a Saturday morning. By ac- 
quiring telephone lines direct to the 
studios, it was possible to establish 
2-way communication, so that at ap- 
propriate times, students could ask 
questions. The American Medical 
Association had already done this 
with surgical operations but it was 
the first time public schools had ever 
participated in such dramatic pro- 
ceedings. Of course, it served to 
show what could also be done in 
thousands of high-school auditori- 
ums or communications centers on 
school properties, as well as what 
can be done in the classroom by 
television. 

The question arises immediately 
as to what part of the success was 
due to 2-way communition. No 
doubt this was a factor in holding 
interest. No less a person than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has at- 
tacked television in education be- 
cause the BBC did not provide 2- 
way communication, essential, says 
this British prelate, to the learning 
process. That was in the Spring of 


1952 in England. However, it is pos- 
sible to have significant questions 
asked right in the studio and carry 
on that process, even without 2-way 
communication. In fact, it is almost 
general practice in classroom TV 
broadcasting to have students par- 
ticipate vicariously. 

The second question arises as to 
the part this sight plays in the learn- 
in process. The old saying, attributed 
to Confucious, that one picture is 
worth ten thousand words, can be 
immediately answered by — what 
picture? and, what words? The 
point is — we do not yet know these 
values but a commercial publication 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, analyzing the comparative 
values of sight and sound combi- 
nations in TV advertising announce- 
ments, goes far to point out what 
our lines of research should now be 
in educational radio and television. 

From observation of TV programs 
now current on the air, we have 
already discovered some manifest 
advantages of sight and sound in 
the communication process. We also 
are beginning to discover that sight 
is either unnecessary or even un- 
desirable in some forms of presen- 
tation. There are three areas in 
which radio seems to excel — music, 
news, and the exciting story or 
mystery drama. 

In music, sight is frequently a dis- 
traction. Up to now, TV has meant 
comparatively little, even to show 
the use of instrumentation, since 
music is an aural art and we should 
be able to recognize the instruments 
and assuredly, types of voices by 





tneir sound. However, since all TV 
sound is in the FM band, TV sound 
may easily be better than that of 
AM radio but certainly not better 
than FM radio. 

In the regular news program, TV 
has not produced much of value yet 
in visual help except where actual 
news clips are inserted from mo- 
tion-picture news-reels or special 
TV-news services. The use of inept 
visual materials becomes, as in mu- 
sic, distracting and, moreover, often 
confusing to the thought. Many peo- 
ple like their news “straight” and 
like the inflections in the human 
voices to further emotionalize the 
thought content. We are used to 
radio news. 

The exciting, thrilling sound drama, 
with its appeal to the imagination 
whether it be in the realm of beau- 
ty (or of ugliness) has greater hold 
on the interest, increases suspense 
and, therefore, delivers a more 
forceful impression frequently than 
the same identical drama does on 
TV. This does not mean that the 
fails where 


stage drama always 
sound succeeds but it does mean that 
poignancy is increased, such as oc- 


in Thornton Wilder’s 


” 


curs “Our 
Town,” where props and scenery 
are absent. 

On the other hand, television can 
do many tasks better than radio. 
Even a partial list of them here 
should convince us of its greater 
teaching potential in a wider area, 
by far, than we ever reached with 
radio. It can: (1) demonstrate in 
the “how to do it” manner, especial- 
ly when there are involved exact 
manipulations in a fixed sequence, 
(2) present eye-witness accounts of 
what happens in any variable situa- 
tion, (3) present talks, with picturi- 
zation of dramatized illustrations as 
the talk progresses, (4) convert les- 
sons to picture animation, (5) take 
to us great public events, with word 
and picture description, (6) put us 
in the front-row (or 50-yard line) 


in athletic and sporting events, (7) 
present panoramic views of specta- 
cles and pageants, (8) give us front 
seats at stage presentations of dra- 
matic preformances or concerts, (9) 
induce audience participation and 
stimulate viewers to identify them- 
selves with the program action, and 
(10) convert discussion programs 
into acts of immediacy, with full 
value to the viewer of observable 
reactions of the participants. 

These are a few of the television 
program types and _ possibilities 
which are currently found on the 
air; the demonstration is illustrated 
in automobile driving, cooking, pre- 
serving food, smoking cigarettes, 
and all the other types of “commer- 
cials” now in use; eye-witness dem- 
onstrations are to be found particu- 
larly in surgery and scientific pro- 
grams; the talk, with illustrations, 
is amply illustrated by Ed Murrow’s 
“See it Now” and similar programs; 
picture-animation is commonly used 
in commercials, a borrowing from 
Walt Disney techniques; the specta- 
cle is seen as in Sonja Henie’s per- 
formance of an Ice-Carnival; great 
public events are extremely well 
illustrated by the Inauguration of 
President Eisenhower; sports are 
seen in the gamut of football, base- 
ball, prize-fighting, and wrestling 
bouts; stage dramatizations are com- 
mon in such programs as Robert 
Montgomery Presents and “Studio 
One”; audience participation by 
identification is well shown in “This 
is Your Life”; and discussion pro- 
grams are amply illustrated by tele- 
vision performances of “Meet the 
Press” and the “American Forum 
of the Air” (incidentally, a simul- 
cast). 

What are the implications of all 
this to education? Simply this, that 
standard commercial broadcasting 
has provided (and is providing now) 
ample experimentation for a thou- 
sand educational uses for radio and 
television. Standard broadcasting is 





even providing some research (such 
as the NBC analysis of the effective- 
ness of TV advertising “commer- 
cials”, just released). 

Radio is not obsolete in broad- 
casting; in fact, it is growing, in 
competition with television, and so 
it is growing in education. Some 20 
new FM stations have been set-up in 
colleges and school systems since 
September 1952. And all indications 
point to a similar increase in the 
general use of radio in schools dur- 
ing the same period. Also, more 
radio programs are locally available 
for in and out-of-school listening 
and of a more useful character than 
ever before. The NAEB Tape Net- 
work, with its original contributions 
of such programs as “The Jeffer- 
sonian Heritage,” has been of tre- 
mendous influence in stimulating 
this increased interest. 


We are now certain that school 
listening is on the increase, that 
utilization patterns are more easily 
available through increased train- 
ing courses, and that the same 
schools, in many instances, are add- 
ing television viewing to their class- 
room practices. More television sets 
would be purchased if more tele- 
vision lessons were available in 
school time. WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa 
now has five such programs a week 
and as TV education stations are 
added (Los Angeles, Houston, and 
St. Louis this spring), so will the 
television reception increase beyond 
the occassional viewing in some 65 
school systems. Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Minneapolis, Chicago, Port- 
land, Seattle, and many other cities 
where regular school TV program- 
ming is established will of course 
continue to expand their services. 


(Continued on next page) 





Philadelphia Storytime 
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AERT member Gertrude Novak, radio-TV assistant, Philadelphia public schools and 
writer-co-producer of the weekly program “Storytime” (seen on TV station WFIL, Philadel- 
phia) is shown with Donald E. Cooke, author and illustrator and elementary school children. 
The children imper:onated their favorite poetry characters. 
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The answer to radio vs. television 
in our schools is beginning to become 
apparent. We shall use both. Wher- 
ever radio is used (as in homes) it 
will continue to be used; television 
will, at first, supplement radio. Later, 
radio may simply supplement tele- 
sion in TV equipped schoolrooms. 
We may enventually do what Cana- 
da is doing, partly over TV today, 
present some programs in sound 
only. We may even develop the lost 
art of pantomine and true marion- 
ettes to the point where some pro- 
grams will be received by sight only, 
as in art, untramelled by extrane- 
ous sound. We shall be growing up 
in that manner. 

Some of our present highly-de- 
veloped radio programs may be 
strengthened by the addition of sight. 
Some, as it is indicated, may not be 
helped one bit, some may even be 
affected adversely by the supple- 
ment of sight. At any rate, TV is 
here. It has amply demonstrated its 
value over the standard broadcast- 
ing facilities of the country. We are 
in the throes of making it serve 
education. “All Roads Lead to 
Rome,” and Rome, in this case, is 
the furthering of the learning pro- 
cess. There is every indication that 
radio, as in the past, will continue 
to gloriously serve that purpose. To 
reduce all of this present TV ex- 
perience to educational formulae 
would be impossible today. Yet we 
are, in as Many ways as we can, 
taking advantage of it. “The Whole 
Town’s Talking” at WOI-TV is a 
version of the original radio “Town 


Meeting” and the “The People Act.” 
Telaventure Tales on KING-TV is 
a story-telling program for children 
with the charm of radio’s “Singing 
Lady”; the “Johns Hopkins Science 
Review,” on the other hand, could 
not be done on radio. It originates in 
the laboratory and words could not 
adequately describe the lab experi- 
ments occurring during the pro- 
gram. If we wish to teach sewing or 
marketing (as the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture does), we must use 
television or we won’t be able to 
show what to do. No football or any 
other game has ever been described 
as satisfactorily as the fan demands 
by sound alone. 

All of these radio and TV pro- 
gram types become models for teach- 
ing programs for every subject in 
the curriculum including the lan- 
guage arts, social studies, science, 
art, mathematics, music, and parti- 
cularly for the “fringe” subjects 
such as health, vocational guidance, 
automobile-driving, safety educa- 
tion, debating, school journalism, and 
many other extra-curricula activi- 
ties. Philadelphia began 4-years ago 
with this latter type of subject on 
TV, since the subject-matter was 
less well-known to the teachers and, 
therefore, of more immediate value 
to the classroom at the time of view- 
ing. Television can do many of these 
subjects consumately well and may 
even surpass radio at times as a 
means of illustration to the regular 
prepared lesson. The question will 
be: Which will serve education’s 
purpose best? That will be for us to 
discover. 





New Children’s Program 


A new children’s program, Nature 
Notebook, was added to the popular 
week-end line-up of children’s pro- 
grams by Station WNYC, New York, 
on Saturday, July 11. 

The programs are conducted by 


Josephine and Jack Aistrop, whose 
animal books are well known in 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The story-telling portion of the 
broadcast includes excerpts from 
Kipling’s “Just-So” series. 





The Best Text > 


for International 


Understanding 


Olive McHugh 
Devilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio 


“We haven’t time to use radio in 
the classroom! How on earth can 
we be expected to use television?” 

Cries like these cannot go un- 
heeded, for they come from the con- 
scientious classroom teacher already 
overburdened with pupils and proj- 
ects. If we are to uphold radio and 
television as tools of education, we 
must validate them. We must show 
that they have a usefulness and a 
purpose not excelled by tools and 
methods already in use. Applying the 
strictest rules, we know that radio 
and teievision can achieve an edu- 
cational goal not now being achieved 
by text, chalk, or teacher alone. This 
we certainly can do in at least one 
area of education. 

Radio and television stand today 
undisputed as the only up-to-the- 
minute text books on international 
understanding. There is not now, 
nor can there ever conceivably be, 
a printed text to keep abreast of the 
swift development in world affairs. 
And yet, there is no subject within 
the curriculum of such vital impor- 
tance. The grim question of our own 
survival as a people lies in our abil- 
ity to develop in this generation an 
understanding of the international 
picture and of our position in it. For 
this purpose we must rely for the 
greater part on radio and television, 
not only because of their suitability, 


but also because radio and television 
are without question the media with 
the widest appeal. 

As teachers we must train students 
to listen to news intelligently. We 
must teach them to distinguish be- 
tween fact and opinion, to detect bias 
and propaganda, and finally to for- 
mulate their own opinions by evalu- 
ating what they hear. 

There are on the air a reasonable 
number of commentators who can 
be relied upon to report the facts as 
they are. A midwest veteran radio 
newsman, when asked to select the 
network commentators having the 
least bias, put Edward R. Murrow at 
the top, followed by Morgan Beatty, 
Lowell Thomas and H. V. Kalten- 
born. From television he named John 
Cameron Swayze and Douglas Ed- 
wards. Others surely could be 
named, particularly from local sta- 
tions. However, home listening is not 
going to be so discriminative. It is 
sure to include commentators ex- 
pressing opinions to left and to right 
of center. Listeners will not be lim- 
ited! But we must teach students to 
detect the direction of slant, if there 
is slant, and to be aware that certain 
radio and television personalities of- 
fer only the sensational and explo- 
sive in news. 

For some of the best understand- 
ing of stresses and strains that are 
tearing the world apart, and of the 
bonds of common endeavor that are 
holding it together, we recommend 
the broadcasts coming direct from 
world headquarters in New York. 
United Nations radio programs are 
unique in being purely reportorial. 
The new fall schedule continues UN 
Today, a 15-minute news summary 
of UN news featuring voices of UN 
delegates from many parts of the 
world, and UN on the Record, a 15- 
minute review of the week’s high- 


*The author, in addition to being a teacher at Devilbiss High School, is a charter member of 


AER-T. She writes about UN with authority, having been “a 
she wrote the new Un 
14 high schools and a local college to sponsor a re- 


write a series of scripts. More recentl 
Teachers. Last spring her leadership le 
markable model session of ECOSOC. 


ed by that organization to 
ted Nations Handbook for 





lights. In addition, United Nations 
Radio has been televising the Gen- 
eral Assembly (CBS, NBC, and 
ABC) since September 15, as was 
done in the case of the special ses- 
sion which opened August 17. 

These broadcasts take the listener 
into the council chambers at United 
Nations, New York. They scrupu- 
lously present both sides of world 
issues as they spotlight leaders from 
countries the world over. At times, 
for a fraction of a minute, we may 
hear a strange tongue speak with 
emotion that is universally under- 
stood. Then the magic of the UN 
translation system quickly turns the 
ideas into English. 

The listener is sitting in one of the 
great conference rooms with world 
diplomats. With critical listening he 
can at least come to an understand- 
ing of what makes the other half of 
the world think differently from us. 

At other times, the programs take 
us around the world to United Na- 
tions meetings in Geneva, to mis- 
sions in Korea, and elsewhere when 
short wave spans oceans to make 
world neighbors. United Nations 
commentators, members of the Sec- 
retariat, deftly weave the program 
into a unit. 

Everything mentioned so far falls 
under the category of out-of-school 
listening. Recorded programs are 
likewise of value for in-school lis- 
tening, in presenting nev/s in re- 
view and in teaching critical listen- 
ing habits. Human interest stories of 
the United Nations at work in social 
and economic fields are timeless and 
are available on records (disc and/ 


or tape) through the National Asso- 
ciaticn cf Educational Broadcasters, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
United Nations Radio, New York. 

UN Story presents the human in- 
terest side of the United Nations. 
These 15-minute recordings tell in 
a dramatic way the story of United 
Nations economic and social accom- 
plishments, where the differences of 
nations have been surmounted in or- 
der to feed a hungry child, to bring 
new means of health to malaria- 
stricken people, to offer new hope 
and higher standards of living to 
whole nations that are labeled un- 
derprivileged. 

Whatever use is made of radio and 
television as an introduction to the 
study of international affairs, a 
teacher who keeps abreast of world 
happenings is essential. Among other 
things in wise preparation he should 
scan world maps with students, an- 
ticipating places likely to come up 
in the news and creating familiarity 
with the names of world personali- 
ties. In the after-broadcast discus- 
sion, it is the teacher’s job to clarify 
ideas and to lead the group to con- 
sider the effect the news may have 
upon world, national, and even per- 
sonal affairs. 

Today’s text on international af- 
fairs is in the home of nearly every 
student. What is more, it is being 
utilized by students and parents as 
well. This places new responsibility 
on the American teacher. He must, 
therefore, familiarize himself with 
this everchanging text and learn to 
put it to use in the interests of world 
peace. 





New Jersey AER-T Meets 


The next meeting of the New Jer- 
sey AER-T will be held in Atlantic 
City on November 14, in connection 
with the 100th anniversary meeting 
of the New Jersey Education Asso- 


ciation. Speakers will be Mrs. Gert- 
rude G. Broderick, AER-T presi- 
dent, who will discuss “What TV 
Can Do for Education,” and Dr. Paul 
Witty, DAVI president, whose topic 
will be, “Improving the Use of AV 
Materials.” Harold Hainfeld, Roose- 
velt School, Union City, will preside. 





There is one point—a very im- 
portant one—in which broadcasting 
stations and networks are not as 
helpful as they might be. Broadcast- 
ers do not let educators in on what 
stations and networks are planning 
to put on the air far enough in ad- 
vance or in sufficient detail to en- 
able teachers to use the programs 
effectively in their classrooms. 
Teachers would like to use such 
educational or instructional and in- 
spiring programs as Studio One, The 
Kraft Theater, The Goodyear-Philco ‘ > 
Playhouse, See It Now, You Are 7 WO 
There, Cavalcade of America, Mr. Mm, (ster : s 
Wizard, Johns Hopkins Science Re- vy A 
view, Hall of Fame, American In- é | NAG 
ventory, Zoo Parade, Author Meets ¥ Mag 
the Critics, Youth Forum, March ¢ : 
of Medicine, Youth Wants To Know, 
Meet the Press, Omnibus, and pick {4 Od C q. | 
ups from the UN, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and some of the film classics 
and travelogues. 
The very nature of the media does 
not allow us to pre-view or pre- 
audit the programs unless they are, Leon C. Hood* 
by chance, repeats. Therefore teach- 
ers are almost completely dependent Administrative Assistant, 
upon whatever advance notices are 
sent out from the studios. These no- 
tices are seldom early enough and Clifford J. Scott High School 
only rarely thorough enough to be East Orange, New Jersey 
of much use to the teachers. 
The best source—best chiefly be- 
cause it will be the most accurate 
time listing—is the press. There you 
will find in the great majority of 
papers the listing for, say, Sunday 
night at nine o’clock, “drama” or 
“play.” Some papers will say “play- 
house.” Others will add “Julius 
Caesar” or whatever the sub-title 
happens to be. A dozen or so big 
newspapers will have a line or two 
in the box devoted to the best shows 
of the day. If the teacher had only 
known a couple of weeks ago that 
“Julius Caesar” was to have been 


Guidance and Placement, 


*A talk delivered at the Sixth Annual Radio and Television Institute, the Pennsylvania 
State Co'lege, July 8, 1953. Mr. Hood founded Listenables and Lookables, now edited by 
Morris Goldberger, 110 Elliot Street, Passaic, New Jersey. Subscription, $2.50 for the school 
year. 
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performed on the air! If he had only 
known whether it was to have been 
in modern dress, was a two-part 
version, or that Orson Wells or Basil 
Rathbone was to have been Brutus. 
If he had known what scenes were 
to have been broadcast in the nec- 
essarily cut version. If he had 
known, he could have begun the 
class reading of the play a week ago 
instead of next month as he had 
‘planned in September. If the grade- 
school teacher had only known that 
“Bird Feet” was to have been the 
subject of Zoo Parade. If the social 
studies teacher had only known in 
time to make pointed reference to 
the program on water conservation 
on American Inventory. 


They Swing and Miss 


Stations and networks do provide 
materials periodically and upon oc- 
casion. NBC Program Information 
is issued quarterly with some of the 
contents unfortunately already past 
history. At the time of the Corona- 
tion a special booklet went to the 
schools with the cooperation of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
The Mutual Broadcasting System is- 
sues an annual anouncement—of lit- 
tle use for class utilization of their 
shows. Individual stations, e.g., 
WAAT-WATV in Newark, N. J., is- 
sue weekly bulletins on up-coming 
shows ten days or so in advance. 
Others like Chicago’s WMAQ issue 
information on programs in the pub- 
lic interest on a monthly basis. There 
are others, but in practically every 
case they come much too late for 
adequate use and are too sketchy. 

Radio and television stations do 
not know about or do not wish to 
use Paul Lazarsfeld’s prescription 
for improving radio-TV. He called 
for a sizeable share of the production 
budget for promotion work. What 
we have in mind here calls for some 
money. But more than that it calls 
for greasing the publicity channels in 
the station organization set-up. 


Producers of radio and television 
shows of educational value must be 
urged to make their plans further in 
advance than they now do. And an- 
nounce them! With few exceptions 
they can make plans further in ad- 
vance than they now think possible. 

It will not be necessary for sta- 
tions to circularize each classroom 
in their listening areas. They could 
do what many of us think they could 
do: cooperate in publishing a com- 
bined list for all stations available in 
a given area. Network programming 
could be announced on a national 
basis through something like the 
CBC Times, a weekly magazine with 
a mass of detail that has a circulation 
so large that it helps finance the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
In the United States there is an ex- 
periment, begining next fall its sixth 
year, of listing network radio and 
television programs for students, 
teachers, and public service organi- 
zations. This is Listenables and 
Lookables, which begun life under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
the Association for Education by 
Radio-Television. It now continues 
privately. It has succeeded remark- 
ably well considering the handicaps 
set up by the reluctance of the net- 
works to give out advance informa- 
tion in time to have much of it reach 
a nation-wide audience. 

Listenables and Lookables, or its 
successor, should be published by an 
association of radio and television 
broadcasters. Regional groups could 
do something similar in their own 
areas. 

Such a service would help us to 
answer teachers who ask over and 
over and over again, “Where can I 
get advance information on up-com- 
ing programs? I would like to urge 
my pupils to see and hear the many 
good things that radio and television 
have to offer. I would like to do for 
these media what we have been try- 
ing to do for the printed media.” 





Teaching English 


By Television 


Warren Bower 


Assistant Dean, Division of General Education 
New York University 


When Today’s English began its cur- 
rent series of telecasts over Station 
WPIX (New York City, Monday, 9:30 
p.m.), those of us on the program 
were tyros in television. But we had 
thought about the problems involved 
in teaching students by combined 
vocal and visual means, without the 
opportunity for students to ask di- 
rect questions and get an immediate 
answer. We knew that we would 
have to use the one most effective 
device for making a topic unmistak- 
ably clear the first time. We could 
not use another teaching technique 
if the first one failed, as a classroom 
teacher might. We could not even 
know definitely that we had failed: 
no student could put up his hand 
and say, “I don’t understand, teach- 
er,’ and get another explanation. 
That first explanation had to be 
right, it had to be brief, and it had 
to be interesting. 

The Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University’s school 
for adults, is in charge of the edu- 
cational content of Today’s English. 
The whole of its English staff consti- 
tutes a planning committee which 
thrashes out the problems dealt with 
on each half-hour lesson. They de- 
termine how best to present the 
“who-whom” question or to make 
clear the difficulties in the “refer- 
ence of pronouns.” Each member 
contributes his pet teaching device 
for making the point clear. Thus the 


explanations used by Milton Kalb 
and Harry Shefter, who do the ac- 
tual teaching on the program, are 
not always the ones that either 
might use in his own classroom, but 
those recommended by the commit- 
tee. 

The chief problem has been: What 
will maintain interest in a class that 
cannot be seen, whose members may 
tune out teacher at any moment? 
First, the TV teacher must convey a 
sense of the importance of what he 
is teaching. Fortunately for us, To- 
day’s English is concerned with mat- 
ters nearly everyone feels he would 
do well to know more about. The 
preser:tation must be terse, definite, 
and spoken with enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm, as teachers have always 
known, is very catching. Finally, the 
explanation should be bolstered with 
visual support. 

It is not enough to put a professor 
before a camera and let him talk. 
The visual nature of television 
means that it can be resourceful in 
explanation. Thus whenever a pre- 
pared card or a “blow-up” of a dic- 
tionary entry will save time, or a 
drawing or a cartoon will dramatize 
an idea better and faster than words, 
it should be used. As old hands at 
teaching, we know the supremacy 
of the word, and that “visuals” are 
supplementary, but we have learned 
that on television we must always 
have their help. 

In planning our course we made 
two decisions about methods of 
teaching by television. We assumed 
that it is better to treat a limited 
problem in seven minutes than to 





discuss a large topic for the whole 
of the teaching time each week. Thus 
we explain how to know when to set 
off a clause with two commas, and 
when not to, in a brief segment in- 
stead of devoting one whole lesson 
to the general problems of punctua- 
tion. We decided also that we would 
talk directly to our audience in 
their living rooms, instead of allow- 
ing them to watch us instructing a 
class of real students in the studio. 
The latter is the method of that ex- 
cellent program, Seminar, which 
seemed fine for a discussion group 
but not for teaching the solution of 
specific problems of grammar and 
usage. 

We have discovered that teaching 
by television is exciting and in many 
ways as rewarding as when the 
teacher had his students under his 
eye. The lack of direct touch was 
disconcerting at first; we felt we 


were speaking into emptiness. But 
when the letters rolled in (Today’s 
English has over 1,950 registered 
students actively participating) we 
were certain our remarks had been 
heard and heeded. 

The enthusiasm and gratitude of 
the viewers for lessons on matters 
they have long been uncertain about 
are affecting. School and students 
were never like this! If the adult 
student stays with the educational 
TV program, it is because he wants 
to, feels a need for what is being 
taught, prefers growing in knowl- 
edge to being merely entertained. 
This is not a new experience for the 
teachers of adults in our division 
where we never had captive audi- 
ences. The fact that our telestudents 
can switch to another program at any 
time is a challenge we are willing to 
accept.—The New York Times, June 
28, 1953. 





NAFBRAT ELECTS OFFICERS 


The National Association for Bet- 
ter Radio and Television released the 
names of its new officers on July 20. 
They are as follows: Mrs. Clara S. 
Logan, president; Dr. Richard Atkin- 
son, first vice-president; Dr. Lee De- 
Forest, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Victor Roberts, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Stanley Adams, corresponding 
secretary; and Gertrude M. Black- 
stock, treasurer. 

The Executive Committee, in ad- 
dition to the above named officers, 
consists of Mrs. W. J. Armstrong, 
Mrs. Mary Daehler, and Mrs. Harold 
M. Stern. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
are Mrs. A. Stanley Adams, Benedict 
Cottone, John C. Schwartzwalder, 
Dr. Paul Witty, Mrs. W. J. Arm- 
strong, Dr. Richard Atkinson, Mrs. 
Mary Daehler, Mrs. Oscar Gross, 
Dr. Clifton E. Moore, Mrs. Ellwood 
J. Munger, Mrs. Clara S. Logan, Gil- 
bert Seldes, Robert Lewis Shayon. 
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Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, Dr. Dal- 
las Smythe, Jerome H. Springarn, 
Dr. Norman Woelfel, Gertrude M. 
Blackstock, William D. Boutwell, 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, Saul 
Carson, Mrs. Horace Cochrun, Dr. 
Clarence Decker, Dr. Lee DeForest, 
Mrs. Mayer Greenberg, Mrs. R. Cal- 
vert Haws, Raymond M. Holt. 

Leon C. Hood, Dr. Elizabeth B. 
Hurlock, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Doane 
M. Lowery, Esther Mathewson, Dr. 
Warner Muir, Francis W. Noel, 
Quentin Ogren, Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
George E. Probst, Mrs. Helen Rach- 
ford, Mrs. Victor Roberts, Mrs. Har- 
old M. Stern, Mrs. Gertrude Swan- 
man, Dr. Hugh M. Tiner, and Mrs. 
Mary Alice Uphoff. 

NAFBRAT, with offices at 882 
Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia, is a non-profit corporation 
dedicated to the advancement of spe- 
cific listener-viewer interests in the 
fields of radio and television. 





KING-TV HOLDS 
EDUCATIONAL 
TV INSTITUTE 


Education and television are two 
words that stand alone very well. 
But put them together and they be- 
gin to carry a certain stigma for 
some taxpayers. For others, too busy 
to investigate beyond the horizon 
of commercial television, educational 
television is branded as horribly dull 
and uninteresting. 

Usually this attitude is promptly 
corrected when the complaining par- 
ties have occasion to watch effective 
educational television at work. 

But King Broadcasting Company 
in Seattle, Washington, had a better 
idea and it was put to work last 
week. 


Prompted by Mrs. A. Scott Bullitt, 
KING-TV’s pioneering and philan- 
thropic president, the station held an 
Educational Television Institute, the 
first of its kind ever to be offered 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Several months ago, realizing that 
disseminating educational material 
over a TV station was still just a 
youngster in the world of commu- 
nications, King Broadcasting Com- 
pany, with the cooperation of the 
Seattle public shools, began prepar- 
ing a plan to help educators confront 
the perplexities of effective educa- 
tional television. , ‘ 

August 16 was the starting date. 





Left to right: Betty Girling, director of Minnesota School of the Air; William Sener, 
director of Telecommunications University of Southern California; Kathleen N. Lardie, 
Manager, WDTR, Detroit public schools; Gloria Chandler, director public service, KING-TV; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Evans, director of Education, KING-TV; Judith Waller, director public service 
and education, NBC Chicago; and Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, AERT President. 





A host of successful educational TV 
experts from across the country were 
invited to help the KING-TV staff 
direct the 7-day institute. 

Representatives from Seattle pub- 
lic schools, King County schools, 
Seattle Pacific College, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle Univer- 
sity, the Seattle Public Library, and 
local civic agencies, social organiza- 
tions, and professional groups were 
selected to participate. 

In addition, interested persons 
from Portland, Tacoma, Bremerton, 
Eugene, Corvallis, and Vancouver, 
B.C., were invited. 

The response was overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. Eager registrants, over 
300 strong, joined in the panel dis- 
cussions, workshops, and lectures, 
anxious to find out how they could 
make the best possible use of tele- 
vision. He “a 

At the week’s end, 300 institute 
graduates emerged well-briefed and 
dedicated in their desire to prove 
to all doubters that educational tel- 
evision was far from dull and more 
powerful and successful than any 
“little red school house.” 

The institute received invaluable 
instruction from a group of persons, 
most of whom were AER-T officers 
and members, whose names are by- 
words in the realm of educational 
television. They were: 

Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, ra- 
dio-TV education specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education; Betty Girling, 
director, Minnesota School of the 
Air; Patricia Green, manager, Sta- 
tion KBPS, Portland public schools; 
Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, manager, 
Station WDTR, director of radio-TV 
education, Detroit Public Schools; 
Maurice Mitchell, president, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films; Mar- 
garet Seigley, assistant director of 
radio and television, Station KOKH, 
Oklahoma City schools; William 
Sener, director of telecommunica- 
tions, Allen Hancock Foundation, 
Los Angeles; Ray Stewart, execu- 


tive producer, Station WOI-TV, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Dr. I. 
Keith Tyler, director, Institute for 
Education by Radio and Television, 
Ohio State University; and Judith 
C. Waller, director of public service 
and education, NBC, Chicago. 

The plan was designed primarily 
to teach the educators how to make 
the best possible use of television. 
Registrants were given an opportu- 
nity to enroll in work study group 
sessions that applied most pertinent- 
ly to their particular field of en- 
deavor. 

There were classes in the plan- 
ning and production of programs for 
elementary and high school stu- 
dents, directed by Mrs. Lardie and 
Mrs. Broderick; programs for pre- 
school and primary students, di- 
rected by Miss Waller; programs for 
children’s leisure-time viewing, di- 
rected by Miss Girling and Gloria 
Chandler, public service director for 
KING-TV; programs interpreting 
community and educational agen- 
cies, directed by Mr. Stewart; and 
programs for formal education on 
the adult level, directed by Mr. 
Sener. 

In general assembly, the institute 
offered food for thought in a wide 
variety of educational domains. The 
panels tackled the questions of how 
to use television for public service 
programming, how to conduct a tele- 
course for university students and 
for casual viewers, how to use tele- 
vision in the schools and universi- 
ties, how to use television for com- 
menting on world affairs, how edu- 
cators can prosper by showmanship, 
how to build an audience, and how 
to make the best use of educational 
films. 

The technicalities of TV were not 
forgotten. In fact the opening day 
found registrants plunging into the 
“ABC’s of Television Transmission.” 
With James L. Middlebrooks, di- 
rector of engineering, KING-TV, at 
the helm, they learned about band 





widths, megacycles, microwave relay 
transmission, frequency spectrums, 
propagation characteristics, and the 
like. 

Institute members did not emerge 
esteemed students of electronics, but 
the principles were grasped and it 
is safe to say that no institute gradu- 
ate will ever question the magnitude 
and complex ramifications which go 
into television engineering. 

Instruction in “actual” studio op- 
eration was offered daily. A group of 
institute members participated, ob- 
served, and criticized KING-TV’s 
“Community Workshop” program, 
which is telecast Monday through 
Friday afternoons as a public serv- 
ice and educational feature. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wright Evans, di- 
rector of education, KING-TV, and 
producer of the program, gave the 
students hints about good lighting, 
design, balance, line, contour, 
scripts, and camera use. 

In the general assemblies, the vis- 
iting faculty offered some interesting 
pointers and advice. 

During a discussion of telecourses 
designed for university credit, Mr. 
Stewart reported that where tele- 
courses have been offered for credit 
simultaneously at educational insti- 
tutions and over television, those 
studying through the medium of tel- 
evision only, gained higher grades 
and the surveys showed a high per- 
centage of classes completed by TV 
students. 

“Television can accomplish in one 
program what educators have been 
attempting to transmit to small audi- 
ences for many years,” stressed Mr. 
Stewart. 

Tom Dargan, producer of KING- 
TV’s “Telecourse,” warned the in- 
stitute not to try to adapt television 
to education. 

“It can not be done. Education 
must be adapted to television.” 

Lee Schulman, KING-TV’s pro- 
gram director, added a few notes of 
caution also. He asked the educators 


to leave production details to ex- 
perienced television personnel. 

“Your ideas and cooperation will 
be invaluable. It is your responsi- 
bility to improve and increase the 
knowledge of television viewers, to 
raise their level of taste and to satis- 
fy it, and to extend understanding,” 
he said. 

Professor George Taylor, head of 
the Far Eastern Department, Uni- 
versity of Washington, spoke of his 
experiences in bringing to a vast 
television audience his analysis of 
world affairs. 

“Television manages to personal- 
ize international affairs. The audi- 
ence becomes personally and emo- 
tionally identified with news events 
around the globe. Needless detail 
can be omitted and we can get down 
to brass tacks in the interpretation 
of what is happening in this world 
today.” 

Dr. Stanley Chapple, head, Music 
Department, University of Washing- 
ton, also spoke to the institute on 
his experiences as an educational 
telecaster. 

Speaking on “Showmanship in 
Education,” Dr. Chapple warned the 
educators against sophistication. 

“You can not afford to be blase 
and professorial. You must know 
your subjectmatter and be enthusi- 
astic about it. Furthermore, to be an 
educator you must be a ham.” 

With generalities and principles 
well digested, the institute turned to 
some of the practical routine mat- 
ters which educational broadcasters 
must face with intelligence. 

They learned from Mr. Mitchell 
where, how to purchase, and how to 
clear educational films for use on 
TV. 

A panel of experts gave advice on 
how to build an audience by prepar- 
ing and distributing promotional ma- 
terial through news releases, mail- 
ings, organizations, viewing groups, 
station spots, and program promo- 
tion. 





When all the questions and an- 
swers, new ideas, and exchange of 
thoughts had subsided after days of 
jet-like momentum, the institute set- 
tled back to hear a progress report 
on educational channels in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, Ames, Oklahoma City, 
Chicago, and Portland (Oregon). 

Under the guidance of Dr. Tyler 
and Harrison McClung, western rep- 
resentative, Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, the visiting 
faculty gave their reports. 

Their statements indicated that 
within the few years that educa- 


tional television has become a reali- 
ty, it has made tremendous progress. 
Eleven legislatures have passed fav- 
orable legislation this year and edu- 
cational channels have received con- 
vincing support from citizens com- 
mittees, the Ford Foundation, local 
agencies, commercial broadcasters, 
and non-profit organizations. 

Although education by television 
is just a baby in the media of com- 
munication, it seems safe to say that 
whoever said first that television is 
the greatest thing that has happened 
to the educational world knew what 
he was talking about. 





Postage Stamps Have Radio Theme 


Harold Hainfeld 


Audio-Visual Coordinator, Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


In 1919, Guatemala in Central 
America issued a postage stamp de- 
picting two radio towers and sta- 
tion. Since then, at least 39 different 
stamps with a radio theme have been 
issued by different countries, em- 
phasizing the importance of radio. 
The radio stamps fall into four clas- 
sifications. 

The radio tower, as shown on the 
first radio stamp of Guatemala, is 
also shown on the 1947 issue of Bul- 
garia as well as on stamps of Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, Italy, Denmark, and 
Japan. 

In some countries the government 
exercises greater control over radio 
than in the United States. The Com- 
munications Building, center of the 
radio industry, is shown on stamps 
of Guatemala 1927, and Mexico, 
Hungary, and Manchukuo. 

Symbols of radio communications 
are another type of stamp that has 
been issued. These include stamps 
issued by Ecuador, Chile, and the 
Dominican Republic. 


Actual radio equipment has also 
been shown. Japan, in 1950, issued 
a stamp to commemorate 25 years of 
broadcasting. It shows a microphone 
of 25 years ago and one now in use. 
The Hungarian issue of 1952 shows 
a radio receiver. 

It is possible for the teacher in- 
terested in the use of radio in the 
classroom, the educational producer, 
the “ham” operator, or anyone else 
using radio to develop a collection of 
stamps with radio themes. An in- 
teresting display of all stamps, to- 
gether with a frame, may be secured 
for less than ten dollars. 

Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp 
Catalog will be helpful in identifying 
the stamps, regardless of the dealer 
from whom they are to be pur- 
chased. The countries known to have 
issued stamps having radio themes 
include Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Denmark, the Dominian Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, and Russia. 





James E. Arnold (right) head of Visual 
Education, University of Tennessee, receives 
WUOT’s award from Alfred P. Sloan, chair- 
man of the Board, General Motors and Presi- 
dent of the Sloan Foundation. 


Recently Station WUOT-FM, 
Knoxville, operated by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, gained a unique 
distinction. For the second time in 
three years, it won the non-commer- 
cial educational station award in the 
broadcasting honors conferred annu- 
ally by the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion for outstanding public service 
in the field of highway safety. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Awards, of- 
fered in eleven different categories, 
are open to all radio and television 
stations, networks, and advertisers 
in the United States. They are ad- 
ministered by the National Safety 
Council in conjunction with its Pub- 
lic Interest Awards program. 

The writer, having served as a 
member of the Sloan board of judges 
which selected WUOT for its first 
award, was impressed not only with 
the aggressive safety job this station 
has been doing, but also with the 
great need for increased activity on 
the part of the majority of the na- 
tion’s other educational stations. 

It is significant that of nearly 140 
entries submitted for the Sloan 
Awards in 1952, only four came from 
educational stations. With more than 
150 such stations in operation, this is 


Alfred P. Sloan 


Award for 


Stations 


George Jennings 


Director, Division of Radio and Television, 
Board of Education, Chicago 


not an impressive representation. Un- 
doubtedly some stations which thus 
far have not competed are neverthe- 
less devoting time and effort to traf- 
fic accident prevention. However, 
there is ample supporting evidence 
that the total volume of activity is 
far short of the potential of the edu- 
cational stations. 

We must remember that in edu- 
cation lies our best hope of curbing 
the heavy toll of death and injury 
on our streets and highways. Last 
year alone, motor vehicle accidents 
took 38,000 lives and caused over a 
a million and a quarter injuries, with 
attendant economic losses running 
to billions of dollars. 

Our schools and colleges are in- 
creasingly recognizing their respon- 
sibility to provide adequate instruc- 
tion in all aspects of safety, as an 
intrinsic part of their programs to 
develop good citizens. They are 
working to install the safety habits, 
attitudes, skills, and appreciations 
necessary for intelligent living in 
this mechanical age. Certainly safety 
deserves the same systematic atten- 
tion from our educational stations. 

Commercial radio and television 
stations and networks, by and large, 
are doing notable work in traffic 
safety. Many go considerably beyond 
the public service obligations we 
normally expect them to meet. They 
not only contribute free air time in 





generous amounts, but in numerous 
cases also money and staff talent. 
They have put enthusiasm as well as 
know-how into their effort, and have 
developed a striking variety of ap- 
proaches in getting the safety story 
over. 

But commercial broadcasting in- 
terests cannot do the job alone. The 
full support of the educational sta- 
tions, with their specialized re- 
sources, are badly needed. In fact, 
in view of the educational nature of 
the public information campaign for 
safety, these stations should be sup- 
plying much of the leadership. 

WUOT is displaying that kind of 
leadership. It has not only created 
popular safety programs for both 
young listeners and adults, but has 
made tape recordings of them avail- 
able to more than a dozen other sta- 
tions in its area, thus multiplying its 
safety activities many times. 

Educational stations which embark 
on highway safety will find that, in 
addition to the schools themslves, 
there are numerous official and vol- 
untary community groups anxious 
to cooperate in the development of 
effective programs. Many technical 
and professional organizations stand 
ready to supply factual information. 
Moreover, such organizations as the 
National Safety Council and the Ad- 
vertising Council can supply a wide 
variety of materials, including spot 
messages, scripts, transcriptions, and 
recordings. Many of the nation’s top 
entertainment personalities have lent 
their talent for the Council’s record- 
ings. 

Entries for the Alfred P. Sloan 
Radio-TV Awards are evaluated in 
terms of educational value, audience 
appeal, ingenuity, and showmanship, 
as well as on a quantitative basis of 
coverage and frequent scheduling of 
safety features throughout the year. 
For additional information, write to 
Paul Jones, director of public infor- 
mation, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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dition to research and consultation, 
was the provision of the Script Serv- 
ice, authorized by the Congress in 
1941. This service has grown through 
the years and has been an important 
one for schools. Its library now con- 
tains scripts of some 1,500 different 
programs. Script distribution ranges 
from approximately 200 per month 
during the summer to as many as 
1,000 ‘per month. 

Federal retrenchment has serious- 
ly curtailed the work of the Office. 
Its Transcription Service has already 
been discontinued—perhaps sooner 
than many would have preferred. 
However, now that individual states, 
with Minnesota showing the way, 
have begun to establish tape trans- 
cription libraries, the existence of a 
federal disc library may be less im- 
portant. , 

This writer urges continuance of 
the Script Service! Statistics reveal 
that radio is still the most important 
service to listeners—TV notwith- 
standing. Should we, the educators, 
permit it to become the “forgotten 
man”? 

Since research and service are 
important functions of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, it must continue to 
exercise leadership in educational 
radio and in the newer, and poten- 
tially more significant medium—ed- 
ucational TV. Forced to relinquish 
its leadership in radio, would not its 
usefulness to TV die just when it is 
needed most? 

The situation in the U. S. Office 
of Education is critical. AER-T 
members are urged to make every 
possible contact—with members of 
the Congress, with governors, and 
with the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation—urging that the educational 
radio and television services of the 
U. S. Office of Education be kept in 
line with the increasing educational 
importance cf these media.—Tracy 
F. Tyver, Editor. 





Health Education 


By Television 


Bruno Gebhard, M.D. 


Director, Cleveland Health Museum 


Next to learning by doing comes 
learning by seeing. It has been said 
that television is the greatest inven- 
tion since the days of the first use 
of the moveable type. How far that 
will be true will still have to be seen. 
The book has still its important 
place. The motion picture and the 
radio have widened the educational 
horizon of young and old. One thing 
already demonstrated by television 
is the enormous mass appeal so far 
as entertainment is concerned. No- 
body could have foreseen the sale 
of 25 million sets in the short span 
of five years. It seems believable that 
there will ever be as many TV sets 
in use as there are radios in Ameri- 
can families, but it is already being 
predicted in informed quarters. As 
a medium for mass education in the 
home and in the school, TV has 
enormous possibilities. The question 
is whether school education and 
adult education will show enough 
genius, foresightedness, and re- 
sourcefulness to use these new chan- 
nels for sound educational purposes. 

For the Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum, as for all museums, TV is a 
natural, because museums know how 
to use visual materials. Museums 
have one great advantage over many 
other American institutions and or- 
ganizations. People trust museums. 
People believe in what they see and 
hear, not only in a museum but in a 
television show sponsored by a sci- 
ence museum. We look on a TV- 
show as a temporary exhibition of 
short duration with an enormous 


coverage. Where can a museum 
reach every Sunday afternoon over 
half a million people, as our average 
TV rating was 12.2 (218,000 sets)? 
These figures do not mean much. 
More illuminating and more impor- 
tant for the evaluation of the dif- 
ferent shows is the analysis of .the 
requests for digests by individuals 
and schools. 

Health Makes TV Debut — After 
having experimented for nearly two 
years with occasional 15-minute pre- 
sentations of various health sub- 
jects, we started this year a 16 week 
show Prescription for Living. 

This show is a double feature. It 
might be described as a combination 
demonstration-interview. About half 
of the time is given in three different 
sections to the happenings of the 
Hampton family (Father George, 
Mother Hazel, Teenager Freddy, and 
“rooming in” Uncle Ollie), who dis- 
cuss and once in a while get into a 
fight about health problems. After 
they have come more or less to a 
stalemate the camera goes to anoth- 
er set where a well known Ohio 
news commentator, Warren Guthrie, 
head of the Speech Department, 
Western Reserve University, inter- 
views a guest physician and both, 
with the help of visual aids from the 
Cleveland Health Museum, clear up 
the differences in opinion and give 
the latest facts on medical and health 
subjects. 

The Cleveland Office of McCann 
Erickson, Inc., were the producers, 
under the direction of Stuart Bu- 





chanan. The well known writers of 
Storycraft under Frank Seidel wrote 
complete scripts. The show originat- 
ed in Cleveland, Station WXEL, with 
outlets in Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, and Toledo. Prescription for 
Living is a live show, taking place 
every Sunday afternoon from 4:00 
to 4:30 p.m. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio is the sponsor. The 
Cleveland Health Museum and the 
Education Committee of the Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine sched- 
uled the subjects and the guest phy- 
sician. 

Personal health problems and 
progress in medicine were the two 
basic approaches. There was no at- 
tempt to compete with established 
TV-science programs. “Prescrip- 
tion” had to develop its own style 
and format. The accent was on liv- 
ing—a sound health educztion ap- 
proach. The folksy appeal via the 
daily health troubles and _ typical 
misinformation of the Hampton fam- 
ily made the show a living lesson, 
entertaining as well as educating. 
Uncle Ollie especially captured the 
interest of high school youngsters as 
shown in such letters as the follow- 
ing: 

In praise—“The little skits were 
funny as well as educational, espe- 
cially Uncle Ollie.” Conversely, an- 
other student wrote—“Very good 
program but I think if you had ac- 
tual demonstrations it would be bet- 
ter. Uncle Ollie didn’t look like any 
wonderful person to have on the 
program —he was big and could 
hardly get his breath. I bet he isn’t 
so healthy.” In either case, they saw, 
remembered, and commented. 

The role of the doctor was a vary- 
ing one, depending on personality, 
ease of performance, and, not to be 
underestimated in television, man- 
ual dexterity. Most physicians talk 
best about the things they know 
best. Physicians like other profes- 
sional people sometimes suffer from 
“Expertitis” and are in danger of 


either over- or under-estimating the 
public’s understanding. In television, 
people want to look at something— 
to talk about is not enough—regard- 
less of the authority. Great care was 
observed in introducing medical 
subjects which cannot be visualized, 
in mentioning newer operations 
which are not generally performed 
or drugs not commonly used by gen- 
eral practitioners. The physician is 
respected for a definite statement on 
“open” questions such as the rela- 
tionship of smoking and cancer or 
the advantage of water fluoridation. 
Evading the issue is apparent on TV, 
and not good relations with the pub- 
lic. The doctor of the twentieth cen- 
tury is not looked upon as a high 
priest. 

The interest of the people is mostly 
in affairs about which they can do 
something themselves, as demonstrat- 
ed by the highest number of re- 
quests, 2,130, for the Digest, “Shorter 
Waistline, Longer Lifeline.” But 
more high-brow subjects such as 
“Heredity—The Unchangeable” had 
an excellent response—744 requests. 
Timeliness is important. A TV show 
on “The Common Cold” in January 
brought 1,524 requests for the Di- 
gests. “One Man’s Meat—Those Baf- 
fling Allergies” would have done 
better during Hay Fever season than 
in the winter. 

Requests for Digests—TV is only 
a one-way street but good educa- 
tional procedure calls for a two-way 
communication. The requests for 
Digests give us, therefore, some way 
of judging audience response and 
following up possibilities. The vary- 
ing number of requests for differ- 
ent programs is only a partial indi- 
cation of the value of a specific pro- 
gram. The geographical distribution 
shows a minimum of requests from 
the Greater Cleveland area. This is 
natural as. schools and families can 
see the museum exhibits for them- 
selves. 686 group visits, 313 of which 
were school and college groups, 





took place in 1952. So far as attend- 
ance is concerned, we have only a 
slight increase from out-of-town vis- 
itors. The majority of requests came 
from Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo 
areas, stray requests from Kentucky, 
Indiana, and southern Michigan. 

As to the school distribution of 
TV Digests, after sample copies of 
the first one had been sent to all 
teachers of the Cleveland public 
schocls, 95 per cent of them (3,200 
individual teachers) requested all 
numbers of the Digests. The Cincin- 
nati public schools requested 300 
copies of each issue, and all their 
science teachers have expressed a 
desire for them when the show is re- 
sumed in the fall. 

Nothing was done publicity-wise 
to encourage school administrators 
to take advantage of the Digest. Di- 
gest material was not only requested 
from public and parochial schools 
but also from industrial companies, 
both from management and employ- 
ees, from several colleges in Ohio, 
schools of nursing, and others. The 
carefully selected references for 
teachers in each Digest have met 
with good response. Since some ref- 
erence material is from national 
health agencies and life insurance 
companies, it should make for good 
public relations wtih all groups con- 
cerned. 

Education Follow-up in Schools— 
The health instructor in one school, 
the Harvey high school, Painesville, 
Ohio, assigned three students to 
watch every show and report on it 
the following Monday. The general 
response of students was good. Some 
asked for a change in time. Many 
complained that the program was too 
hurried, as shown by the following 
letters: 

“T think that your program was 
good but I think you should not use 
such broad topics in such a short 
show. Also, the instructor should 
speak a little slower because at times 
he was hard to follow. The little skits 


were funny as well as educational, 
especially Uncle Ollie.” Another stu- 
dent wrote: 

“1. The show did not go into detail. 
2. Not enough charts and maps. 

3. Medical terms not defined. 

4. Otherwise, very good program.” 

Several students reported they 
were seeing the program together 
with their families and discussing it 
with them. All students expressed 
the hope that the show would be re- 
sumed. 

Correspondence regarding the di- 
gest and the program generally is of 
great importance since television is 
one-way and does not allow for a 
direct response from the audience. 
We have not yet made a detailed 
statistical analysis of the incoming 
mail. I; covered a wide area of in- 
terest groups, such as_ industrial 
managers, druggists, attorneys, de- 
partment stores, departments of pub- 
lic health, and medical students; in- 
dividuals from practically all walks 
of life. 

Whenever the correspondence 
went beyond a simple request for 
the Digest, it was on a high level. 
Very few crank letters were re- 
ceived. We know of only one com- 
plaint—“This is just propaganda for 
the doctors,” which came from an 
optometrist. But we also had a letter 
from the Guild of Prescription Op- 
ticians of the same city, compliment- 
ing us on the same program. 

As the Museum is anxious to have 
a good: balanced school and adult 
education program, great care was 
taken in individual attention for 
mail requests and inquiries. 

Referrals—Relatively few inquir- 
ies came for the name and address 
of the guest physican, but need for 
help was asked for in such cases as 
a group of workers who felt that they 
did not get proper industrial health 
supervision, a nurse who wanted to 
know where to get a license for a 
reducing salon, a daughter who 
wanted to know where to get a see- 





ing-eye dog for her blind father. A 
subsidiary of Standard Oil in Find- 
lay asked for more material for an 
article on “The Common Cold.” 
The creation of simple visual ma- 
terial by the Museum’s workshop 
was an important element in produc- 
ing the show. Years of experience of 
the members of our Education De- 
partment (Winfield G. Doyle, Ed. 
D., curator) and of our Museum’s 
artists (Joseph Lucas, curator) made 


it possible to develop in a short time 
not only new effective graphic ma- 
terial but also simplified three-di- 
mensional models and work appara- 
tus. This material has already been 
requested for TV programs in other 
cities, and we are considering mak- 
ing such material available for other 
school and health organizations. 
“Prescription For Living” will be re- 
sumed in the first week of October 
for a 26 weeks period. 





Construction Permits Granted 


Construction permits for educa- 
tional television stations totaled 20, 
as of August 1. 

Here is a list of the locations, ap- 
plicants, date of the CP grant, and 
the channel: 

Los Angeles, California, Allan 
Hancock Foundation, 8-28-52, 28. 

San Francisco, California, Bay 
Area Educational TV Association, 
7-22-53, 9. 

Denver, Colorado, Denver public 
schools, 7-1-53, 6. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, State 
Board of Education, 1-29-53, 71. 

Hartford, Connecticut, State Board 
of Education, 1-29-53, 24. 

Norwich, Connecticut, State Board 
of Education, 1-29-53, 63. 

Manhattan, Kansas, Kansas State 
College, 7-24-52, 8. 

Boston, Massachusetts, WBGH 
Educational Foundation, 7-15-53, 2. 

St. Louis, Missouri, St. Louis Ed- 
ucational TV Commission, 5-6-53, 9. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, State 
Department of Education, 12-3-52, 
19. 

Albany, New York, Board of Re- 
gents of University of the State of 
New York, 7-24-52, 17. 

Buffalo, New York, Board of Re- 
gents of University of the State of 
New York, 7-24-52, 23. 

Binghamton, New York, Board of 


Regents of University of the State 
of New York, 8-13-52, 46. 

Ithaca, New York, Board of Re- 
gents of University of the State of 
New York, 1-7-53, 14. 

New York, New York, Board of 
Regents of University of the State 
of New York, 8-13-52, 25. 

Rochester, New York, Board of 
Regents of University of the State 
of New York, 7-24-52, 21. 

Syracuse, New York, Board of Re- 
gents of University of the State of 
New York, 9-17-52, 43. 

Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 4-22-53, 34. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh Educational TV 
Station, 5-13-53, 13. 

Houston, Texas, University of 
Houston; Houston Independent 
School District, 8-20-52, 8. 

In addition to the 20 institutions 
and organizations listed above, one 
institution, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, plans non- 
commercial operation on a non-re- 
served channel, and was granted a 
CP, 10-15-52, for use of channel 60. 

Applications from educational in- 
stitutions and organizations, not yet 
having received FCC approvel, are 
on file for 27 reserved educational 
TV channels and for 1 non-reserved 
channel. 





New Members 


Following is a list of newcomers 
who joined AER-T during the sum- 
mer months. A hearty welcome is 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 


extended to each and every one! 

California 

G. H. Griffiths 

The Fund for Adult Education 

Pasadena 

District of Columbia 

Jesse Butcher 

Washington 

Florida 

Garland W. Powell 

Director, Station WRUF 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 

Illinois 

Leah L. Anderson 

Education Director 

Foote, Cone and Belding 

Chicago 

Pearl Rosser 

Director, Audio-Visual and Radio 
Education 

National Council of Churches 

Chicago 

National Dairy Council 

Chicago 

Mrs. J. Oliver Cunningham 

Junior League of Evanston 

Glenview 

Massachusetts 

Francis V. Donovan 

Station Manager, Station WMUA 

University of Massuchusetts 

Amherst 

Anthony W. Zaitz 

Assistant Professor of Speech 

Amherst 

Michigan 

Mrs. Jewell Peel 

Roosevelt School 

Detroit 


Julia Mary Hanna 


Mrs. May St. Pierre 
Detroit 

Jane H. Witherell 

Detroit 

Laurel Crone 

Detroit 

Anne Boersma 

Condon Intermediate School 
Detroit 

Esther Rupright 

Director of Special Services 
Battle Creek Public Schools 
Battle Creek 


New Mexico 

William P. Davies 
Director of Radio, Station KANW 
Board of Education 
Albuquerque 

Ohio 

Ruth M. Foltz 

Station WBOE 
Cleveland Public Schools 
Cleveland 

Robert C. Higgy 
Director, Station WOSU 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


Oregon 

Jesse Leonard 

KEX Production Manager 
Portland 


Wisconsin 
Radio-TV Committee 
Junior League of Milwaukee 


Canada 

Gertrude F. McCance 
Supervisor of School Broadcasts 
Department of Education 
Winnipeg, Quebec, Canada 
Dept. de l’instruction Publique 
Serv. Travaux Manuels 


Department of Communications Arts Quebec, Canada 
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From What 
I Hear... 


Harold Hainfeld* 
Audio-Visual Coordinator, 
Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey 


You May Wish to Send for and 

Read— 

Audio Record. Published by Audio 
Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. Published peri- 
odically and contains valuable in- 
formation on sound recording and 
its utilization. . 

Fundamentals of Magnetic Record- 
ing. Audio Devices, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

The Teacher Talks About Sound Re- 
cording. Also from Audio Devices. 
Contains the award-winning sug- 
gestions from teachers on many 
uses of sound recording in educa- 
tion. 

Listenables and Lookables. Morris 
Goldberger, editor. 110 Elliot 
Street, Passaic, New Jersey. $2.50 
for school year. 

Tape Recording in the Classroom. 
Handbook for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators, published by Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 

Teaching With Radio, Audio, Re- 
cording, and Television. Published 
by the Joint Committee of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education 
& Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Time For Sound Talk. Published by 
Magnetic Recording Co., 344 Main 
Street, Paterson, N. J. 


Report on Montclair Television Area 
Conference. Held at Montclair 
State Teachers College on June 6, 
1953. Write to Prof. Lawrence H. 
Conrad, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Hints for splicing magnetic tape.— 
. Always put the splicing tape on 

the uncoated side of the magnetic 

tape, only. 

a. On plastic tape this is the shiny 
side. 

b. On paper tape this is the light 
colored side. 

. Trim the spliced portion so that it 
will be a little smaller than the 
original width of the tape. This 
prevents binding in the reel. 

. Use the special splicing tape. A 
roll of this tape and an inexpen- 
sive pair of plastic scissors should 
be kept with every recorder. Met- 
al ones may demagnetize the tape. 


You may prefer to use JIFFY 
SPLICE, a new device for splicing 
magnetic sound tape. Small and in- 
expensive ($2.50) its 30° butt joint 
gives fast, neat, and soundless edit- 
ing. It also eliminates the possibili- 
ties of magnetized scissors erasing 
at the splice. Sold by audio-visual 
dealers. Manufactured by Ranson 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Equipment—Ampro Corpor- 
ation, Chicago, announces a new 
portable tape recorder that features 


*The author of this column about new materials and items of interest to AER-T is currently 


president of the New Jerse 
by the NEA Department of 


AER-T. His school was named an A-V Demonstration Center 
econdary Teachers in 1949. Mr. Hainfeld has received certificates 


from the Chicago Radio Council for radio utilization projects with his students in 1950 and 
1951. This column will be a monthly feature in the AER-T Journal. 
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an exclusive electro-magnetic “pi- 
ano key” control system. The sole- 
noid operation is said to eliminate 
some of the breakdowns and wear 
found in mechanical linkage sys- 
tems. Model 756, the “Hi-Fi” has a 
frequency response of 30-13,000 cy- 
cles at the recording speed of 714- 
inches per second. Cabinet measures 
164%x15%x10% inches. Tentative list 
price: $254.95. 


Bill Helps AER-T Members — A 
bill (H.R. 1939) has been enacted 
into law by Congress to authorize 
films and related material for educa- 
tional use to be transported through 
the mails at the rate provided for 
books. This bill provides a reduced 
rate on 16 mm. sound films and film- 


strips and for sound transcriptions 
and recordings. 


Author’s Note: Kinescopes of edu- 
cational TV programs should also be 
included. Let’s look to the future 
when films made from the TV pro- 
grams will be an important part of 
education. Perhaps a new bill can be 
introduced and passed when Con- 
gress meets again. Will you commu- 
nicate with your Congressmen in 
favor of this legislation and do ev- 
erything possible to get all film and 
recording users in your locality to 
join in this move? A committee of 
over 50 national organizations to 
further the use of audio and visual 
materials of instruction is working 
toward this goal. 





LISTENABLES and LOOKABiES 


The following material was gleaned 
from Listenables and Lookables, a 
three-times-a-month listing of net- 
work radio and television programs 
of probable interest to teachers and 
students, published at 110 Elliott 
Street, Passaic, New Jersey. For fur- 
ther details and current listings, see 
the regular issues of L & L. 


DAILY 


1:00 p.m.—Farm and Home Hour 
—(returning on October 6)—NBC- 
Radio. 


SUNDAYS 


11:35 a.m.—Invitation To Learn- 
ing, October 4, inauguration of a 
new series with Lyman Bryson— 
CBS-Radio. 

2:00 p.m.— American Inventory, 
Oct. 11, “Space Travel;” Oct. 18, 
“The Modern Farmer;” Oct. 25, 
“Mental Health,” Nov. 1; “The 
Teacher,” Nov. 8; “The Social Work- 
er,” Nov. 15; “Serge Chermayeff”— 
NBC-TV. 

2:30 p.m.—World Music Festivals, 
Oct. 4, Edinburgh International Fes- 


tival of Music and Drama in Scot- 
land (final in series). The New York 
Philharmonic returns Oct. 11—CBS- 
Radio. 

3:30 p.m.—Adventure: In cooper- 
ation with the Museum of Natural 
History. Perry Wolff, producer, says, 
“Our function is to dilute informa- 
tion without polluting it’—CBS-TV. 

3:30 p.m.—Excursion: A junior 
Omnibus for children from 8 to 16, 
produced by Jerome Stagg with 
Burgess Meredith emceeing. Shows 
will include “Huck Finn,” original 
stories by Steinbeck, two musical 
comedies, survey of life in the earth, 
and “Does a curve ball really 
curve?”—NBC-TV. 

5:00 p.m.—Omnibus, (returning 
for second season)—CBS-TV. 

5:00 p.m.—Sarah Churchill Dra- 
matic Show—NBC-TV. 

6:30 p.m.—You Are There (docu- 
mentary dramas.) Oct. 4, “The Se- 
cret of Sigmund Freud”; Oct. 18, 
“Death of Cleopatra”; Nov. 1, “Grant 
and Lee at Appomattox”; Nov. 15, 
“The Recognition of Michaelangelo” 





(alternate weeks)—CBS-TV. 

6:30 p.m.— The Search (time is 
very tentative; watch for change). 
The first show, sometime in October, 
“The Language That Unites,” based 
on the University of ‘Michigan’s Lan- 
guage Institute course which teaches 
foreign students to speak English in 
eight weeks. The series aims to show 
the TV audience some of the coun- 
try’s leading universities and the 
projects they carry on in the “search 
for truth, but also a search that leads 
us down strange new pathways to 
better understanding and better liv- 
ing for all”—CBS-TV. 

7:00 p.m.—Life With Father and 
Mother, (based on the Clarence Day 
Books)—CBS-TV. 

8:00 p.m.—Toast of the Town, Oc- 
tober 25 and November 1, “The 
Metropolitan Opera Story, Parts I 
and II”—CBS--TV. 

9:00 p.m.—Playhouse. 
dramas—NBC-TV. 


MonpDaAyYs 


Hour-long 


8:30 p.m.—Voice of Firestone. Oct. 
5, Rise Stevens; Oct. 12, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling; Oct. 19, Cesare Siepi; Oct. 26, 
Nadine Conner and Robert Rounse- 
ville—NBC-TV-Radio. 

9:00 p.m—Junior Press Confer- 
ence—ABC-TV. 

9:30 p.m.—Robert Montgomery 

Presents—NBC-TV. 

10:00 pm.—Studio One—CBS- 
TV. 

TUESDAYS 

7:30 p.m.—Cavalcade of America 
—ABC-TV. 

8:30 p.m.—Personal Appearance. 
Joseph Schildkraut, host and occa- 
sional star—DUMONT. 

9:00 p.m.—Dragnet (among the 
best of the whodunits)—-NBC-Radio. 

9:30 p.m.—Album (alternate Tues- 
days)—ABC-TV. 

9:30 pm.—United States Steel 
Hour, directed by John Haggott— 
ABC-TV. 

10:30 p.m.—See It Now. Ed Mur- 
row continues this series of picture 
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editorials at this new time—CBS- 
TV. 
WEDNESDAYS 

8:00 p.m.—John Hopkins Science 
Review. Oct. 7, “He is an epileptic!” 
Should epileptics have children? 
How is epilepsy treated? Oct. 14, 
“Sleep well,” showing the physio- 
logical and psychological phenome- 
non we call sleep; Oct. 20, “Birth of 
a flame,” showing how perplexing 
is the original burst of a flame; Oct. 
28, “Surgical sewing,” demonstrat- 
ing the many types of stitches used 
in operative procedures; Nov. 4 “I’m 
afraid!” What is fear? What happens 
in the body when one is frightened? 
—DUMONT 

8:30 p.m.—Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra—DUMONT. 

9:00 p.m.—TV, Theatre—NBC-TV. 

9:30 p.m.—Author Meets the Crit- 
ics—DUMONT. 


FRIDAYS 


8:30 p.m.—Stage Struck. Premiere 
on Oct. 2. Recreation of memorable 
moments from current musicals and 
dramas with the Broadway stars 
themselves. Tonight: “Can-Can” and 
“Wonderful Town”—CBS-Radio. 

10:30 p.m.—Person-to-Person. Ed 
Murow will go into the homes of 
newsworthy subjects and there get 
the viewers to meet and know them 
informally as human beings—CBS- 
TV. 

SATURDAYS 


9:45 a.m.—Carnival of Books. Oct. 
3, “Quarry Adventure” by Lee King- 
man; Oct. 10, “The Ark” by Margot 
Benary-Isbert; Oct. 17, “Mr. T. W. 
Anthony Woo” by Marie Hall Ets; 
Oct. 24, “Kit Karson,” by Margaret 
E. Bell; Oct. 31, “This Boy Cody and 
His Friends” by Leon Wilson—NBC- 
Radio. 

7:00 p.m.—Mr. Wizard (science for 
the youngsters)—NBC-TV. 

10:00 p.m.—Medallion Theatre 
(sometimes very good)—CBS-TV. 

10:30 p.m.—Mirror Theatre— 
CBS-TV. 
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Dr. Kenneth Harwood, head, De- 
partment of Radio and Television, 
University of Alabama, spent the 
summer in California working under 
terms of a grant from the University 
of Alabama Committee on Research. 

Don C. Smith, Department of Ra- 
dio and Television, University of Ala- 
bama, continued his doctoral study 
at the Ohio State University the past 
summer. 

W. Knox Hagood, Department of 
Radio and Television, University of 
Alabama, began his work on a doc- 
torate at Northwestern University 
at the opening of the Summer Ses- 
sion. 

Edwin W. Nelson, Department of 
Radio and Television, University of 
Alabama, was awarded the MLS. de- 
gree by Boston University during the 
summer. 

E. M. Plumstead, Department of 
Radio and Television, University of 
Alabama, acted as head of the de- 
partment during the absence of Dr. 
Harwood this summer. 

The International Communications 
Association, with offices at 837 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, was announced recently. Its 
purpose is to make available to all 
interested schools throughout the 
United States records dealing with 
the life and culture of many coop- 
erating nations. 

Seymour N. Siegel, director, Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City, was 
one of eight broadcasters and news- 
papermen honored by the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States 
with its Better Understanding 
Award. The citation was given “for 
his contribution to American knowl- 
edge of the people of the Common- 


wealth, both through Radio Station 
WNYC and through his work as 
president of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters.” 

American Education Week will be 
celebrated November 8-14, 1953. 
This year’s theme is “Good Schools 
Are Your Responsibility.” 

The Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, has re- 
ceived gifts totalling $32,500 to pro- 
vide for an expansion of television 
news writing, programming, and 
broadcasting. 

Geoffrey Waddington, director of 
music, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poraton, spent several weeks in 
Britain and on the Continent the 
past summer to study the BBC’s mu- 
sic production methods for radio and 
television, to attend a UNESCO con- 
ference on music, and to conduct the 
BBC Scottish Orchestra. 

Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, pres- 
ident of AER-T and specialist in ra- 
dio and television in the U.S. Office 
of Education, will be a speaker at 
the N.J. AER-T meeting in Atlantic 
City on Saturday, November 14th. 
Her topic is “What Television can 
do for education.” This meeting, 
which is part of the New Jersey 
Education Association’s Centennial 
celebration will be held in room 6 
of Convention Hall. Paul Witty, pres- 
ident of DAVI is the other program 
speaker. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of ra- 
dio and television, U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, appeared as guest lecturer 
at two prominent summer television 
workshops, the first at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, on July 2, and the second at 
the Universtiy of Pittsburgh for a 
three-day period, July 6-8. 





Mrs. Dilla McBean, director of li- 
braries, Chicago Public Schools, 
headed a summer workshop on the 
coordination of instruction materials 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools, at Bellingham, Washington. 

Dr. Benjamin Willis, newly ap- 
pointed general superintendent, Chi- 
cago public schools, greeted teachers 
and principals throughout the sys- 
tem on an all-school faculty meeting 
over Station WBEZ, (Board of Edu- 
cation Station) the opening day of 
school, September 8. Children were 
excused for the day and WBEZ car- 
ried school, community and teacher 
programs the full day. 

George Jennings, director of ra- 
dio and television, Chic'ago public 
schools, addressed the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators on 
September 25, and the Illinois Speech 
Teachers at Urbana, on October 13. 

Dr. I. Keith Tyler, director, Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio-Televi- 
sion, Ohio State University, spent six 
weeks as a visiting professor in the 
Audio-Visual Center during sum- 
mer session at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. Following that 
assignment he and Mrs. Tyler, and 
son Bob, motored to Seattle and 
Portland, where Dr. Tyler partici- 
pated in the final sessions of the 
KING-TV Workshop, and later met 


MEMBERSHIP 


with the trustees of Community- 
Television, Inc., in Portland, Ore. 

Dr. Walter Emery, Joint Commit- 
tee on Education Television, and 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, U. S. 
Office of Education, shared honors 
as visiting lecturers at the summer 
television workshop, Philadalphia 
Board of Education, on July 27. 

Leon C. Hood, English teacher, 
East Orange, N. J., and originator of 
Listenables and Lookables, served as 
a visiting instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Educations’ Summer Insti- 
tute at Pennsylvania State College 
for a six weeks period ending Au- 
gust 8. 

Blanche Young, radio-TV consult- 
ant, Indianapolis public schools, has 
been on leave for a year while 
studying TV Production at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In 
early August, Blanche was chosen 
to appear on the NBC-TV program, 
Glamor Girl. When questioned as to 
why she wanted to be glamorized, 
Blanche replied that she had 65,000 
reasons, namely her 65,000 children 
back in Indianapolis whom she 
hoped would recognize she’d been 
to Hollywood when she returned to 
them in the fall. Blanche reports a 
substantial amount of “loot,” as well 
as a lot of fun, as a result of the ex- 
perience. 


INVITATION 


You are cordially invited to become a member of AER-T. Doing so im- 
mediately will insure your receiving copies of the Journal from the begin- 
ning issue this fall. Dues, including subscription price of the Journal, are 
$5.00. Please supply the information requested below and forward, with your 
check for $5.00, to Miss Lillian Lee, Membership Chairman, Station WABE, 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. Checks must be made payable to the 
Association for Education by Radio-Television. 
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He PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


Today marks a new milestone in 
AERT’s history. It’s a far cry back 
to the day 13 years ago when James 
Hanlon launched the first mimeo- 
graphed Journal. From a struggling 
“youngster” AERT has now achieved 
the position of being the largest and 
most active organization of individ- 
uals who for professional reasons of 
one kind or another, are interested 
in the advancement of radio and tel- 
evision as instruments of learning. 
Whether we be broadcasters or 
teachers, writers, producers, adver- 
tisers, research specialists, or merely 
listeners or viewers, we have many 
problems in common. This publica- 
tion in a very real sense is a substi- 
tute—the best we can conceive—for 
sitting down around the table and 


talking things over. It appears today 


for the first time in its new stream- 
lined dress. As with any fashion 
change, comments and criticisms are 
earnestly solicited. 

Frequently the question is raised 
as to just where AERT fits, as com- 
pared with other organizations in the 
field of educational radio and tele- 
vision. The answer is simple. The 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, for example, is a vig- 
orous and fast developing “trade as- 
sociation” of educationally owned 
and operated radio and television 
stations. Its members are concerned 
mainly with problems of station 
management and programming. The 
Joint Committee on Educational Tel- 
evisicn, the organization which was 
responsible in no small way for the 
“campaign” which led the FCC even- 
tually to reserve 242 channels for ed- 
ucational television stations, is com- 
prised of representatives of seven 
national professional organizations, 
of which AERT happens to be one. 
It, along with the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Televi- 
sion, and the soon-to-be launched 


Naticnal Program Center, are fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Education. AERT’s 
position in this picture is a distinct 
and most important one since, as in- 
dividual members, we represent the 
consumer. 

We recognize no special emphasis, 
subject, or level as the most import- 
ant, but we seek to aid in the im- 
provement of all aspects of radio and 
television fare to the end that they 
will contribute richly to the acquir- 
ing of knowledge, the creation of 
desirable attitudes, and better un- 
derstanding of the world and its 
people. 

We can better achieve our goals if 
we try collectively to resolve our 
most pressing problems and to share 
our experiences. AERT, which in- 
cidentally comprises an imposing list 
of national and international leaders 
on its membership rolls, is the ave- 
nue through which the ultimate con- 
sumer finds assistance and assur- 
ance. 

A number of standing and special 
committees, to be reported on in 
greater detail in subsequent issues, 
are presently at work on resolving 
problems of particular interest to 
AERT members. Still others are 
under consideration and it is to be 
hoped that in the not-too-distant 
future, a successful teacher-fellow- 
ship program can be announced. 

Thanks and appreciation are ex- 
pressed by your President to the edi- 
torial board for their untiring efforts 
in making this publication possible. 
May it be helpful to all concerned 
and may you, the reader, share with 
us your ideas as to how it can be 
improved to the end that it properly 
reflects due credit upon our growing 
organization. May it likewise inspire 
you to encourage others to join 
AERT so that they too may share in 
its many benefits. 
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